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GOLD  AND  SILVER. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  E.  LEIGHTON,  OP  ST.  LOUIS,  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  COINAGE,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BILL  (S. 
4675)  “TO  PROVIDE  A UNIT  OF  VALUE  AND  FOR  THE  COINAGE 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES." 


^ Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures, 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1891. 

The  coumiittee  met  at  11:30  a.  m.  Present:  The  chairman,  Mr 
Wickam,  and  Messrs.  Walker,  Carter,  Comstock,  Bartine,  Tracy,  Will-  » 

cox,  Williams,  and  Yaux. 

Air.  Frank.  Air.  Chairman,  I am  here  this  morning  ro  present  two 
gentlemen  from  my  State,  who  desire  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  you  are  now  considering.  Air.  George  E.  Leighton  and  Air. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock  are  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I refer.  I can  say  that 
* these  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  any- 

thing they  may  say  will  be  said  with  the  accuracy  for  which  they  are 
known,  and  also  that  thej*  are  among  the  most  respectable  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  St.  Louis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  E.  LEIGHTON. 

, The  Chairman.  Please  inform  the  committee  in  what  business  you 

i are  engaged. 

I Air.  Lihghton.  I am  and  have  been  for  15  years  past  at  the  head 

^ of  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  institutions  of  St.  Louis.  • It  is 

perhaps  the  oldest  iron  firm  west  of  the  Alississippi,  being  in  its  fifty- 
fourth  year.  I am  also  connected  with  the  banking  interest  of  St. 

' Louis,  as  a bank  director,  and  have  been  in  contact  with  its  financial 

interest  for  about  20  years.  I have  been  connected  with  various  com- 
mercial organizations  during  that  length  of  time.  I have  been  a resi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  for  about  33  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

Air.  Leighton.  I am  not  a member  of  the  Alerchauts’  Exchange,  my 
. business  being  connected  with  manufacturing. 

ST.  LOUIS  PROTESTS  AGAINST  FREE  COINAGE. 

AVe  appear  before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  representing 
some  of  the  largest  business  interests  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  question  now  before  the  committee. 
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We  a ‘e  comiuissioiied  by  them  to  represent  their  earnest  conviction 
that  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  under  present 
conditkus,  if  passed,  will  most  seriously  embarrass  the  business  of  the 
country  and  lead  to  results  most  injurious  to  its  great  commercial,  mau- 
ufacturiug,  and  agricultural  interests. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  passed  without  question  about  the  una- 
nimity c f sentiment  in  the  ojiposite  direction,  esi)ecially  in  the  West,  that 
I shouU  hesitate  to  make  the  statement  which  I do  with  deliberation, 
that  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there 
is  practically  but  one  opinion  among  business  men. 

I hold  in  my  hand  a copy  of  a ])rotest  against  the  passage  of  theSen- 
ate  bill  from  one  hundi’ed  and  tiity  leading  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers c f St.  Louis.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  House,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  1 eferred  to  your  committee.  Such  a protest,  in  the  character  of 
the  mei  who  have  signed  it,  their  long  identification  with  the  trade 
and  coi  imerce  of  the  West,  and  in  the  extent  of  that  trade,  has,  I ven- 
ture to  say,  never  before  been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  rom  that  city.  I doubt  if  there  has  been  any  other  question 
before  your  body  in  a decade  in  which  such  absolute  unanimity  would 
have  bten  manifested. 

The  f igners  of  the  protest,  as  I have  said,  embrace  the  business  most 
directl.'i  connected  with  the  business  of  the  whole  West.  They  repre- 
sent, nj  on  an  estimate  carefully  made,  an  annual  distribution  of  over 
one  hu  ulred  millions  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  and  as 
this  is  also  represented  on  the  other  side  by  the  distribution  of  sub- 
stantial ly  an  equal  amount  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  of  pur- 
chase 1 represents  a relation  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
of  over  8-00,000,000.  I wish  to  say  further  that  it  represents  all  parties. 

I dee  n it  fortunate  that  you  have  on  the  committee  a distinguished 
represe  itative  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bland),  who  has  been  familiar  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  personally  and  by  reputation,  with  the  names  upon 
this  pr<  test. 

Howiiver  much  he  may  be  constrained  to  take  a different  view  of  the 
queslio  i at  issue,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  names  represent  the  very 
largest  interests  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  com- 
merce 1 hey  represent  covers  every  State  and  Territory  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Pacific — from  Texas  to  the  Dominion.  He  will  tell  you 
that  th  5 names  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  for  more  than  a 
general  ion  as  the  great  houses  in  iron,  lumber,  grain,  tobacco,  cotton, 
groceri  iS,  dry  goods,  hardware,  glass,  boots  and  shoes,  its  river  com- 
merce 1 orth  and  south,  in  manufactures  of  all  the  metals,  and  of  wood 
and  stc  ne,  are  there. 

1 wii  h to  call  special  attention  to  another  characteristic  which  is 
worthy  of  note.  Whilst  I belive  that  it  accords  with  the  views  of 
every  I anker  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  (I  have  that  assurance  from  most 
of  ther  i)  you  will  not  find  their  names.  It  represents  those  directly 
interes  ed  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  handling  the  great  products  of 
our  coi  utry. 

Now  will  you  find  upon  it  the  names  of  those  who  would  be  classed 
as  capi  alists — I mean  those  who  are  owners  of  capital,  not  associated 
with  pioductive,  industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits  ? 

I maie  this  statement  because  I wish  the  fact  to  be  recognized  that 
it  sprit  gs  not  from  what  are  classed  as  gold  bugs  and  coupon  cutters 
by  the  advocates  of  this  measure,  but  from  those  whose  daily  duties 
bring  tiein  into  personal  contact  with  the  working  forces  of  the  nation, 
whose  vhole  occupation  makes  them  familiar  with  the  practical  effect 
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of  measures  effecting  the  currency,  and  though  they  may  not  always 
be  able  to  formulate  the  reasons  for  their  faith,  have  the  intuitions  that 
are  born  in  lives  in  contact  with  the  daily  business  of  the  world. 

Having  said  this  much  as  indicating  for  whom  we  speak,  I beg  to 

read  the  memorial. 

The  imaersigned  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  without  dis- 
tiuction  of  nartv,  havinj^  large  ami  direct  business  intereonrse  m the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  ot 
Senate  bill  No.  4b75  (the  Free-Coinage  Bill),  now  pending  before  the  House. 

TId'V  believe  ihat  there  is  i olhing  in  the  piesout  condition  of  the  conn  -i  V'  rcuiui- 
imr  the  action  of  C.mgress  in  respect  of  the  circulating  uiedinm.  and  in  tlio  udiseiice 
of^iiich  an  imperative  necessity,  any  legisla  Jon  can  only  be  {noductue  of  haim. 

They  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill,  whilst  the  present  unstable  market 
values  of  silver  obtain,  would  disturb  the  standard  of  values  upon  which  all  trans- 
actions, domestic  and  foreign,  are  based,  would  discourage  tor  an  ludehnite  periml 
commercial  iutercourse,  and  depress  the  industries  of  the  country  in  all  their  varied 
directions.  To  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  alike,  we  believe  it  would 

be  prolilic  of  the  most  serious  results.  . , r 

We  disclaim  aiiv  antagouisin  to  the  use  ot  silver  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
under  conditions  where  its  value  in  law  will  be  houe.stly  represeutatiye  of  its  intrinsic 
or  bullion  value;  but  tbo  experience  of  the  past  has  demonstrated  the  futility  ot  at- 
tempting  to  give  a value  To  silver  by  special  legislation  which  it  does  not  intrmsically 

possess  in  the  markets  ot  the  world.  i i i 

Until  a ratio  of  real  values  can  be  established  between  the  metals,  and  can  be  made  , 
nermanent  by  the  co-operation  of  the  great  commercial  nations  m such  measures  as 
will  insure  its  tilling  a place  equally  with  gold  in  international  exchang^, 
tinned  coinage  of  silver  upon  a false  basis  of  value  is  pregnant  with  a thrent  to  all 
financial  stability,  and  may  at  any  time,  by  inducing  the  retirement  of  gold  from  the 
circulation,  precipitate  results  most  disastrous  to  the  whole  country. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  profoimdest  interests  of  the  whole  country  require 
that  that  Senate  bill  should  not  become  a law. 

The  real  question  before  your  committee  lias  been  so  frequently  ffis- 
cussetl,  pioluumlly  and  superflcially,  in  the  House  and  Senate,  by  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  aud  iu  the  journals  of  the  country,  that  I am 
almost  persuaded  to  stop  here,  leaving  with  yon  the  influence  that  may 
be  exerted,  aud  that  ought  to  be  exerted,  upon  your  conclusions  by  the 
expressed  convictions  of  a body  of  men  second  to  none  in  their  patriot- 
ism their  judgment,  and  their  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  I will  not  say  for  tlieir  disinterestedness,  for  every 
merchant  feels  that  in  the  presence  of  a threatened  danger  of  a far- 
reaching  character,  his  interests  are  most  seriously  involved  in  common 
with  the  interests  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 

We  might  leave  the  expression  of  their  matured  judgment  with  you, 
asking  for  it  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled,  as -a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  sentiment  of  experienced  western  men. 

ARGUME^yTS  FOE  FREE  COmAGE. 

But  I am  asked  by  my  fellow  members  iu  the  delegation  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  merits  of  the  general  questions.  Who  is  pres.siug 
the  passage  of  this  bill  ? Certainly  not  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  Yet  it  is  being  urged,  as  we  all  know,  with  an  aggressiveness 
and  a persistency  which  is  iu  the  last  degree  intolerant  ot  opposition 
or  delay.  We  do  not  question  the  motives  of  any  men  or  set  of  men. 
In  a country  like  ours  every  citizen  is  free  to  press  with  all  legitimate 
influence  aiiy  legislation  in  his  own  personal  interest.  We  may  ques- 
tion his  breadth  of  purpose,  his  uuselfishuess,  his  judgment,  his  public 
spirit,  but  we  may  not  dispute  his  right.  The  right  of  opposition  is 
equally  unquestionable,  aud  we  may  test  its  quality  in  just  the  same 
way.  Is  a personal,  individual  interest  to  be  subserved,  or  i.s  it  one 
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held  iu  iommou  with  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens  ? Is  the  policy 
urged  ir  tended  to  benefit  a class,  or  is  it  a common  interest  of  the 
whole  people?  Is  it  temperate,  sound,  beneficent,  or  is  it  revolution- 
ary, dist  irbing— its  results,  tested  by  the  best  lights,  problematical  ? 
Upon  th  ;se  principles  I propose  to  say  a few  words  in  support  of  the 
position  assumed  by  the  merchants  ot  St.  Louis. 

It  is  £ pparent  from  a very  superficial  observance  of  the  conditions 
attectiug  this  question  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  urged  by  several 
different  interests  and  upon  diametrically  opposite  considerations.  I 
think  it  nay  be  said  with  truth  that  some  one  is  going  to  be  very  much 
disappoi  ited  in  the  results  expected.  It  the  first  place  it  is  being 
pressed  by  those  directly  interested  in  silver  production  who  wish  to 
increase  its  market.  We  may  assume  this,  because  they  have  iu  na- 
tional couvention  assumed  this  position,  and  I believe  do  not  deny  that 
thev  haA  e an  organization  represented  here  in  Washington  by  men  of 
conspicu3us  ability,  who  with  great  tact  and  skill,  through  personal 
intlLenc*  and  the  press,  through  all  the  machinery  known  to  political 
committ'-es,  of  letters  and  printed  documents,  are  trying  to  create  the 
appearance  of  an  aggressive  public  opinion.  Every  i)oiut  that  would 
appear  t)  influence  anyone  is  taken  up  and  pressed.  It  is  immaterial 
• that  the  claims  of  one  day  antagonize  those  of  another,  so  that  they  iu 
turn  api  eal  to  some  one,  upon  some  motive  that  will  secure  assent. 

I thin  c I am  safe  iu  saying  that  the  general  trend  of  the  claim  made 
bv  these  people  is  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  not  disturb  the 
ulonetar  7 situation ; that  is,  that  it  will  not  drive  gold  into  hiding  places, 
that  it  V ill  in  the  v’ery  fact  promote  silver  not  to  a brevet  rank,  but  to 
a full  ra  ik  with  gold,\ind  all  will  go  smoothly  on  without  disturbance 
of  the  stiudard  of  values  to  a prosperity  which  we  have  never  known. 
Such  a ( laim,  whilst  I do  not  think  it  sound  for  reasons  which  I may 
give  hereafter,  is  clear,  is  not  unpatriotic,  is  consistent.  It  admits,  in- 
ferential ly  at  least,  that  if  it  would  damage  commerce,  disturb  values, 
and  brii  g the  whole  country  by  a tremendous  shock  to  a lower  standard, 
it  wmiild  not  be  desirable. 

I thin  : it  goes  without  saying  that  this  class  of  persons— I mean  those 
directly  interested  in  silver  production — are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber  tin  t their  claim  is  to  be  considered  iu  a great  degree  from  the  stand- 

l)oint  of  personal  interest,  and  their  judgment  may  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned V here  possible  advantage  is  so  large  a factor  in  the  result.  But 
I wish  1 0 say  here  that  there  are  in  St.  Louis  men  having  very  large 
interest:;  in  silver  production  who  do  not  hold  this  view,  and  who  are 
iu  entin  accord  with  the  position  taken  iu  this  memorial. 

But  tl  le  bill  is  urged  by  another  class,  and  from  a different  motive ; and 
a large  )art  of  the  appeal  for  the  support  of  free  coinage  made  to  the 
West,  uDt  from  the  West,  is  upon  the  ground  that  silver  is  a cheaper 
money,  :hat  it  will  raise  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  industry  sim- 
ply becj  use  it  would  establish  a silver  standard  in  place  of  the  present 
o-old  standard.  I saw  a report  of  an  article,  said  to  have  emanated 
from  th'!  president  of  a bank  in  Xew  York  (Mr.  St.  John),  which  under- 
took to  straddle  the  two  positions.  But  in  general  I think  every  advo- 
cate coi  fines  himself  for  the  sake  of  consistency  to  one. 

FREE  COINAGE  MEANS  SILVER  STANDARD. 

Now  ; believe  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the  latter  class  are  right,  that 
free  coinage  under  present  conditions  means  a silver  standard,  the 
abasem-mtof  the  present  standard,  the  driving  out  of  gold  from  the 
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currency  of  the  country,  a sharp  contraction  of  onr  available  money, 
and  a most  serious  iujurv  to  the  business  of  the  country*.  That  is  the 
belief  of  the  business  men  of  St.  Louis  who  have  signed  this  memorial. 

That  has  been  the  conviction  of  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
since  the  silver  question  has  become  a current  political  or  economic 

question.  Are  they  right  ? . ^ • 

It  is  assumed  tliat  there  is  something  iu  the  ratio  of  the  coinage 
heretofore  established  that  is  sacred — that  the  relation  of  IG  to  1 is  not 
to  be  (piestioned.  Now  I do  not  think  there  is  any  quality  inherent 
' in  either  metal,  which  determines  its  relation  to  the  other  in  ^alue. 

When  the  ratio  for  the  coinage  was  established  originally  I presume 
no  one  will  question  the  fact  that  it  represented,  or  endeavored  to  rep- 
resent, not  a fictitious  but  a real  rario.  That  ratio  may  have  been  as- 
certained by  the  experience  ot  other  countries,  hut  at  anj  late  it 
assumed  to  i)e  a real  ratio.  It  may  be  (piestioned  u hethei  ain  such  ratio 
can  be  established  which  will  be' permanent,  and  there  pe  economists 
we  know  who  claim  that  it  can  not.  Nor  do  I know  of  any  ()ue  who 
claims  that  a ])ermanent  bimetallic  free  coinage  can  be  maintained 
upon  a basis  confessedly  false  in  its  ratio.  It  it  can — it  all  the  value  is 
given  by  the  fiat  of  the  law— then  there  is  no  necessity  of  giving  even 
the  present  value  to  the  silver  dollar — let  us  declare  our  half-dollars 

dollars.  , „ 

But  I think  no  one  will  claim  this.  There  must  be  some  reasou  for 

fixing  the  amount  of  silver  at  412  standard  grains  and  not  350  or  450. 

^o\v  tlhit  rc^ou  Ctiu  only  be  tbiit  the  ratio  establislied  eudeii\oied 
to  represent  net  value — the  convertible  value  ot  the  one  iut(j  theothei. 
Does  the  ratio  continue  to  exist  ? The  history  ot  the  whole  sil\  er  stiug- 
gle  from  its  beginning  assures  us  that  it  does  not — that  all  legislatmn 
has  been  futile  to  establish  and  maintain  a ratio  that  does  not  exist;  in 
fact,  that  the  fairy  house  built  upon  the  fiat  of  the  law  was  without  a 

foundation.  . 

If  it  does  not  exist  in  fact,  or  so  approximately  that  412  grams  ot 
standard  silver  and  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold  will  be  intei convert- 
ible, can  a bimetallic  free-coinage  system  be  established  upon  that 
basis  ? 

COIN  MUST  HAVE  REAL  VALUE- 

We  have  no  prejudice  against  the  use  of  silver  for  all  it  is  worth. 
It  is  bulky,  so  is  goid  when  used  iu  large  amounts,  as  in  a country  like 
ours — so  vast  its  varied  interests — it  must  be.  The  currency  ot  a great 
• commercial  country  must  of  necessity  be  a paper  currency.  But  the 

vital  attribute  of  coinage  and  currency  is  the  same  in  every  important 
respect.  Behind  every  coin,  as  behind  every  piece  of  paper,  lies  the 
question,  what  is  its  real  worth?  Paper  does  not  assume  to  have  any- 
thing but  a convertible  or  a redeemable  value.  Coin  does  not  profess 
to  be  convertible.  It  is  simply  exchangeable  by  consent.  It  is  the 
ultimate  resting  place  of  the  measure  of  value.  Hence  it  must  have  a 
value  of  its  own  which  it  keeps. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  argument  to  discu-ss  the 
question  as  to  what  makes  that  value.  It  is  a great  economic  fact 
which  has  rested  deep  in  the  social  organization  ot  the  world  as  an 
accepted  truth  from  its  earliest  ages.  That  value  has  undoubtedly 
changed  fixim  generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  but  if  we  are 
to  substitute  any  thing  else  for  coin  we  must  construct  civilization  anew. 

Now,  1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  world  has 
demonstrated  two  facts.  One  is  that  no  legislation  can  give  to  a coin 
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a value  u liich  iu  the  accepted  judguientof  the  world  it  does  not  intrinsic- 
ally poss  ess,  and  the  other  is  that  where  the  attempt  is  made  under 
the  sane  ion  of  law  to  give  such  a value,  the  only  result  is  to  make  the 
baser  cciuage  or  currency  the  standard,  and  to  drive  into  places  of 
security  the  more  valuable. 

Legisl  itiou  can  not  reconstruct  human  nature.  The  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  (xchanges  of  the  world  are  above  those  of  Congress  or  Parlia- 
ment an  1 real  values  will  assert  themselves. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DEPRECIATED  CURRENCIES. 

The  histories  of  this  country,  of  the  Confederacy,  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  and  especially  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  (ominous 
name  fo  ’ the  advocate  of  silver)  all  show  that  in  spite  of  legislation, 
real  val  les  will  assert  themselves  in  any  currency  which  the  most 
stringeu  i;  legislation  may  decree,  though  the^  must  do  so  over  the 
broken  1 ortuues,  the  wrecked  industries,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country. 

We  m ed  not  go  beyond  the  memory  of  this  generation,  both  North 
and  Sou  :h,  to  learn  all  that  we  need  to  know  in  sui)port  of  both  the 
proposit  ons  1 have  stated. 

We  lu  ed  only  to  recall  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  all  specie  from  circu- 
lation as  paper  legal- tender  issues  became  excessive — values  remaining 
• substan  ially  the  same  as  measured  by  the  fixed  standard  of  gold,  but 
changin  ? here  as  hope  increased  or  doubt  diminished  the  confidence  of 
ultimatf  redemjdion. 

Evei’5  Confederate  victory  raised  prices  by  diminishing  the  value  ot 
every  le  jal-tender  note.  Every  Federal  victory  lowered  them  by  giving 
a better  value  to  it.  The  one  by  its  ultimate  success,  established  by 
the  long,  weary  way  of  an  appreciating  currency,  its  value  at  par;  the 
other  w is  forced  out  of  sight,  as  it  became  worthless. 

But  1 know  that  our  opponents  contend  that  silver  will  in  course  of 
time,  ui  on  the  present  basis  of  coinage,  if  not  at  once,  become  equal  to 
gold  u})  )u  the  present  ratio.  We  took  tlie  plunge  both  North  and 
South  i 1 1861  from  dire  necessity.  Are  we  in  this  time  of  prosperity 
and  pea  ee  ready  to  do  the  same  again  voluntarily  that  we  may  have  ^ 

the  ple£  sure  of  travelling  over  again  the  same  hard  road  of  depreciation 
of  price  5,  in  new  ailjustments  to  an  appreciating  currency,  as  we  did 
from  IS  fO  to  1878. 

It  is  1 iiuecessary  to  elaborate  the  proposition  that  there  can  be  but 
one  stai  :dard,  whether  it  be  the  better  or  the  worse.  Of  necessity  there 
must  bt  the  implied  or  the  agreed  cun  ency  iu  which  every  transaction 
is  made  and  the  implied  is  always  the  least  valuable  of  the  two. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  RATIO  PRACTICABLE. 

I ha^  e stated  that  there  was  nothing  sacred  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  his  ;ory  of  the  metals  has  shown  a continuing  variation  in  the  ratio. 

Time  w;  is,  it  is  said,  when*  grain  for  grain,  silver  was  more  precious  thau 

gold.  f it  be  a fact  that  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 is  not  a sound  one,  and  it  y 

is  clain  ed  by  tixe  best  students  of  finance  iu  the  world  that  whatever 

it  may  have  been  in  the  past  it  is  not  to-day,  what  sound  reason  is 

there  why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  find  the  true  ratio  and  establish 

it  anew  England,  France,  and  Germany  have  a gold  standard,  and 

will  not  assent  to  a bimetallic  system  upon  our  basis.  I do  not  admit, 

and  tht  whole  discussion  of  the  subject  iu  monetary  conventions,  by 

fluaucit  rs  and  economists  the  w’orld  over,  does  not  warrant  the  admis- 
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Sion  that  a ratio  mav  not  be  found  which  the  great  commercial  nations 
will  adopt  if  the  subject  is  approached,  not  with  a determination  to 
force  our  own  preconceived  ideas,  but  with  the  sei'ious  purpose  ot  find- 
ing aud  declaring  a real  fact.  The  closeness  of  commercial  intercourse 
has  made  the  whole  world  more  willing  thau  ever  before  to  come  to- 
gether upon  common  interests.  What  we  have  accomplished  in  relie\  - 
iug'  the  euibarrassnients  of  commerce,  in  facilitating  intercourse  tbrougli 
international  postal  connections  and  otherwise,  is  the  assurance  that 
patience  and  a disinterested  purpose  will  iu  due  time  bring  about  the 

desired  result.  . , , ,, 

Silver  pools  may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  wait;  but  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  pursuing  their  own  occupations,  fearful  of  disturbance  of 
the  even  liow  of  the  greatest  commerce  the  world  has  known,  are  more 
profoundly  interested  in  the  right  solution  than  the  quick  solution  of 
the  matter. 

HURT  FROM  CRIPPLING  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

I know  it  is  the  custom  to  make  light  of  our  foreign  commerce,  great 
as  it  is,  iu  comparison  with  our  domestic  commerce,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  commodities  which  make  up  our  foreign  commerce 
form  a large  proportion  of  our  domestic  commeice;  aud  whatever  enters 
into  the  monev  value  of  any  article  of  foreign  commerce  adheres  to  it 

through  all  the  channels  of  domestic  commerce. 

^Yhen  we  remember  that  all  the  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  the  tea, 
coftee,  sugar,  dry  goods,  or  other  commodities  which  we  sell  to  or  buy  from 
foreign  nations,  aud  which  in  their  distribution  form  a large  proi)ortion 
of  our  domestic  commerce,  are  compelled  to  bear  to  the  last  cent  the 
burthen  which  we  impose  on  international  commerce,  the  direct  personal 
interest  of  every  consumer  or  producer  in  the  case,  and  freedom  of  in- 
ternational exchange  is  apparent.  A demand  for  tree  coinage  is  some- 
times predicated  upon  the  idea  that  somehow  or  other,  in  a waj  that  is 
not  defined,  the  present  standard  is  iu  the  interest  of  accumulated  capi- 
tal. The  silver  dollars  are  said  to  be  the  money  of  the  people  who 
handle  small  amounts,  and  gold  the  money  of  the  rich.  ^ hy  the 
laborer,  the  tradesman,  or  the  farmer  want  a depreciated  dollar,  one 
which  in  use  adds  to  the  cost  of  everything  he  buys,  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. Ill, 

But  the  position  is  an  unworthy  one,  and  unsound  to  the  last  degree. 

It  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  a country  whose  great  staples  are 
annually  measured  by  hundreds  of  millions  in  value,  the  foreign  market, 
the  large  operator  and  exporter,  are  necessary  factors.  It  is  only  by 
the  largest  operations  in  our  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton  that  the  markets 
of  the  world  can  be  reached  aud  supplied.  The  farmer  who  has  but  a 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat  has  a direct  interest  iu  the  existence  of  the 
man  who  can  buy  and  store  or  export  thousands  of  bushels.  The  man 
who  raises  but  a dozen  bales  of  cotton  has  need  of  the  merchant  or  dealer 
who  can  buy  or  store  or  ship  thousands  of  bales.  General  monetary 
disturbance  wliich  crii)ples  or  burthens  these  larger  transactions  in 
the  great  staples  comes  back  to  depress  their  price  on  the  remotest 
farm  or  plantation;  aud  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Whenever  the 
larger  commerce  of  a nation  is  prosperous,  its  prosperity  will  reach  to 

the  remotest  hamlet  iu  full  measure. 

There  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  this  Government  when  the 
solution  of  economic  questions  has  been  fraught  with  such  important 
results  for  weal  or  woe  as  at  present.  In  the  past,  strong  aud  vigorous 
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with  yo  itb,  with  a ready  market  for  our  great  staples,  without  serious 
compettiou,  we  have  survived  many  mistakes  that  would  have  ruiued 
a less  Virile  nation.  But  auyone  who  is  not  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  uot  fail  to  see  that  the  time  is  very  near,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not 
come,  \ hen  this  nation  must  divest  itself  of  everj'  weight  and  strip 
itself  ol  every  incumbrance  in  its  contest  for  a market.  Already  the 
construition  of  railways  in  India,  Australia,  in  Egypt,  in  western  ’ 
Canada,  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  in  Eussia,  aided  by  improved 
and  ch(  a]>ened  transportation  o7i  the  ocean,  have  enabled  these  coun- 
tries to  market  their  ])roducts  in  continental  Europe  alongside  of  ours 
from  the  great  West,  lowering  prices,  and  to  a great  degree  supplying 
the  den  and.  To  the  grower  of  wheat,  or  corn,  or  cotton,  or  tobacco  it 
was  ne’  er  so  important  that  every  disturbance  of  international  com- 
merce 5 bould  be  avoided ; that  every  burthen  of  discount  and  exchange 
in  our  < ountry  should  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  world’s  money 
as  our  standard,  holding  our  silver  to  be  used  only  within  the  strictly 
safe  lin  its  of  absolute  convertibility. 

Wha  : is  true  of  the  great  staples  is  still  more  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity cf  our  manufactures,  a prosperity  upon  which  every  wage-earner 
is  deiie  ident.  Hitherto  our  manufactures  have  grown  and  (leveloi)ed 
upon  a home  market,  made  almost  exclusive  by  a liberal,  perhaps  a too 
liberal,  tariff;  but  we  must  come  to  a standstill,  unless  after  supplying 
the  hone  market  we  can  enter  upon  even  terras,  with  our  surplus,  the 
market  i of  the  world.  These  are  hard  facts,  apparent  to  every  observer 
of  Aim  ricau  production  and  of  national  and  international  commerce. 
Under  ,he  wild  fury  and  passion  of  silver  worship  we  may  ignore  the 
laws  ot  nature,  but  thej’  will  exact  the  penalty  for  their  infringement. 

A PERVADING  CONSERVATISM. 

I bel  eve  that  there  is  a sound,  conservative  sentiment  to-day  pervad- 
ing th(  great  mass  of  both  political  parties  upon  this  subject. 

Wha:  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s,  is  an  old  truism.  It  is  es- 
sentiallv  true  in  politics.  (July  ou  great  occasions  does  that  quiet  sen- 
timent become  organized  and  find  expression.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  political  action  it  is  too  frequently  overlooked,  as  each  political  party 
in  its  turn  has  had  reason  to  find  out. 

I thiuk  it  will  so  prove  in  the  currency  legislation.  This  ex])ression 
which  [have  endeavored  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  St. 
Louis  s of  that  character.  It  comes  from  Western  men  who  have 
grown  ip  in  the  West  and  with  the  West.  They  know  its  needs.  They 
think  ihey  know  how  far  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  necessary,  is 
wise,  it  salutary. 

It  is  uot  a new  sentiment  in  Missouri  which  this  memorial  expresses. 
The  })e  'vading  sentiment  on  questions  of  this  character  has  always  been 
sound.  In  the  decade  before  the  war,  when  a wild  and  reckless  system 
of  haul  ing  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  many  of  the  Western 
States  Missouri  stood  apart.  In  a far-reaching  trade  her  merchants 
were  c«  impelled  too  often  to  deal  ou  the  basis  of  a dejireciated  currency, 
but  th»y  knew  how  to  calculate  the  equation  of  real  value  and  adjust 
their  tiansactious  upon  a real  basis.  Missouri  bank  notes  were  always 
gold. 

The  roice  which  for  30  years  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol  ex- 
pressec  the  convictions  of  her  peojile  and  earned  for  Benton  the  famil- 
iar titl;  of  “Old  Bullion  Lion”  is  silent,  but  the  sentiment  he  repre- 
sented was  and  still  is  rooted  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
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I thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  your  attention. 

The  committee  took  a recess  of  20  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Leighton 
continued. 

Mr.  Leighton.  I have  no  hesitation  in  .saying  that  I know  a number 
of  parties  iu  St.  Louis  who  are  interested  in  silver  production,  but  they 
are  more  largely  interested  in  commei’ce  and  manufactures  generally 
of  the  country,  and  they  have  admitted  to  me  over  and  over  again  that 
while  they  were  not  iu  position  to  oppose  this  measure  they  considered 
it  insane  and  unsafe  iu  the  very  highest  degree. 

ILLLTSTRATIONS  OF  GRESHAM’S  LAW. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  think  that  the  value  of  silver  bullion  would  be 
the  same  as  if  there  was  no  legislation  providing  tor  its  coinage  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  Yo,  I would  uot  say  its  value  would  be  the  smne.  I 
do  not  say  that  coinage  does  not  have  an  intiueuce  ujion  it.  Umjues- 
tionably  the  use  of  silver  as  a money  does  give  it  a value.  The  making^ 
of  it  a legal  tender  would  have  a decided  effect  on  it  beyond  that  of 
mere  bullion,  but  we  have  seen  in  this  country  that  when  there  was  a 
difference  of  between  2 and  3 cents  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  that 
one  was  driven  completely  out  of  circulation.  You  will  recollect,  as  a 
matter  of  memory,  how  our  gold  coin  passed  out  ot  circulation  trom  1792 
to  1831  at  a ratio  of  1.5  to  1 of  gold  and  disappeared  until  it  came  in 
again,  and  silver  distqipeared  by  a change  in  ratio  ot  10  to  1 in  1831  tG 
disappear  as  money  during  inflation. 
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OWNERSHIP  OF  GOLD. 

Mr.  Walker.  I desire  to  ask  your  opinion  on  some  points  which 
have  been  presented.  On  much  of  the  testimony  given  betore  the  com- 
mitttee  it  has  been  assumed  or  stated  that  the  commercial  men,  or  the 
bank  men,  or  “gold  bugs,”  as  they  are  called,  have  an  interest  in  this 
silver  question  that  is  different  from  or  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  wage- 
workers  and  farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Leighton.  I can  not  see  how  that  is  possible.  I cannot  see  why 
everybody  in  the  country  is  not  interested  iu  the  smooth  course  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Any  disturbance  of  it  serves  to  congest  commerce, 
and  the  congestion  is  carried  back  to  the  wage  worker  and  farmer,  in 
fact  to  the  smallest  rills  which  contribute  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  Theie  is  a good  deal  said  about  persons  who  own  or 
control  the  gold,  and  from  your  exiierience  and  knowledge  of  this 
matter  I would  like  a statement  from  you  as  to  who  does  own  it. 

Mr.  Leighton.  I do  not  know.  I do  not  own  any  ot  it,  and  I do  not 
know  who  does. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  controlled  by  any  class  or  set  of  men,  bankers, 
or  individuals? 

Mr.  Leighton.  1 do  not  know  that  it  is.  The  capital  employed  iu 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  is  measured  iu  gold-— on  a 
gold  basis.  While  gold  is  used  as  a standard,  the  actual  gohl  is  uot 
handled  or  possessed,  so  far  as  I know,  by  any  of  them,  unless  it  be  by 
the  actual  dealer  iu  foreign  exchange,  or  by  the  banks  that  hold  it  as 
a jiart  of  the  reserve  open  to  the  “demand”  of  anyone,  as  required  by 
the  banking  acts.  It  is  iu  actual  money  use  less  in  this  country  than 
ill  any  country  having  a gold  standard.  Iu  countries  like  England, 
France,  and  iTermany  gold  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  change 
money  iu  a great  degree  as  paper  is  here. 
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Ml.  Walker.  It  may  be  freely  gotten  here  by  anyone  asking  for  it, 
and,  therefore,  why  is  it  not  in  the  control  of  the  people  the  same  as 
in  th  3 other  countries  ? 

Ml . Leighton.  It  is.  In  the  other  countries  it  is  actually  in  the 
hand  3 of  the  people. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  CREDIT. 

Ml.  Vaux.  Ill  the  paper  which  you  read  (and  which  was  exceedingly 
inter  isting  to  me),  you  spoke  of  the  trade  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Paci  ic,  and  I will  ask  you  if  that  trade  is  not  carried  on  bj’  credit? 

Ml,  Leighton.  AW  trade  and  commerce  is  carried  on  by  credit. 

Ml,  Vaux.  Is  it  not  in  fact  carried  on  by  bills  of  exchange,  drafts, 
and  : lotes  ? 

Ml.  Leighton.  It  is  by  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  notes,  and  all  forms 
of  es  change  used  as  substitutes  for  money. 

Ml . Vaux.  The  sums  of  money  involved  in  this  business  are,  after  all, 
trauiferred  on  this  paper? 

Ml.  Leighton.  It  is  a system  of  bookkeeping;  it  is  a transfer  of 
credits.  If  you  bring  together  oO  men,  or  50,000  men,  they  might  tell 
you  1 ow  much  money  they  had  in  their  pockets,  not  $50  on  the  average. 
If  yo  I go  to  the  banks  where  they  keep  it,  the  banks  might  not  have  25 
or  30  per  cent,  of  it  as  compared  with  its  deposits.  The  idea  is  that  the 
bank  must  be  able  to  provide  for  its  depositors  in  turn,  as  experience 
has  shown  their  demands  will  be. 

Ml.  Vaux.  That  credit  is  based  upon  something  ? 

Ml.  Leighton.  It  is  based  upon  capital;  it  is  redeemable  in  positive 
valin  s. 

Ml . Vaux.  It  is  measured  altogether  by  gold  ? 

Ml . Leighton.  Ultimately  it  is.  The  Missouri  banks  were  always  on 
a gol  I basis. 

Ml.  WALKER:  You  mean  throughout  the  war? 

Ml.  Leighton.  Thev  were, theoretically.  When  the  war  broke  out 
the  i otes  came  in  and  were  redeemed,  and  no  more  were  issued  under 
the  h w.  In  onler  to  preserve  their  charter,  if  they  had  issued  any  notes, 
they  would  have  been  redeemable  in  gold.  The  point  I wanted  to  make 
was  his:  That  in  Illinois,  and  other  western  States,  under  the  system 
of  what  was  familiarly  called  “ wild  cat  banks,”  or  banks  whose  issue 
was  iredicated  on  State  securities,  the  currency  so  secured  by  State 
bond  3 became  greatly  depreciated  from  1856  to  1859.  It  was  necessary 
for  tl  le  banks  and  commercial  houses  to  keep  two  accounts,  a cash  ac- 
couu  , in  gold  values  and  a currency  account,  and  whenever  prices  were 
mad»  they  were  made  by  calculating  gold  values  in  currency  and  were 
paya  jle  in  currency  or  cash.  When  I say  currency,  I mean  these  de- 
preci  jted  bank  notes  of  the  banks  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  were 
pred  cated  on  States  bonds,  and  were  at  a discount  sometimes  of  15  or 
20  pt  r cent.;  but  many  of  them  never  below  10  or  15  per  cent.  It 
form  id  a part  of  the  actual  currency  which  was  employed  in  commer- 
cial s .ffairs,  but  its  discount  was  recognized,  and  prices  were  made  ac- 
cordingly to  the  very  great  loss  of  farmers  and  all  producers. 

Ml.  Vaux.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  free-coinage 
bill  were  passed — would  it  stimulate  the  value  of  silver;  that  is  to  say, 
woul  I it  increase  the  value  of  silver,  and  would  that  have  any  eftect 
upon  determining  the  value  of  credit  ? 

Ml.  Leighton.  I can  not  see  how  it  would  have  any  permanent  ef- 
fect : n the  slightest.  It  might  put  it  up  slightly  for  a short  time. 
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Mr.  Vaux.  If,  then,  there  was  a coinage  act  by  which  we  had  two 
moneys,  monej'  ot  gold  an<l  money  of  silver,  of  the  same  nominal  value, 
by  which  standard  would  credit  nates  and  bills  of  exchange  be  meas- 
ured ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  The  implied  currency  named  in  the  obligation  would 
always  be  the  less  valuable.  A man  would  have  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing in  the  least  valuable  currency. 

Mr.  Vaux.  It  could  not  effect  the  use  of  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I can  not  understand  how  it  would  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

WAREHOUSE  RECEITTS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  have  been  complaints  made  of  the  schemes  that 
have  been  introduced  to  utilize  silver  as  money;  that  it  was  treating 
silver  like  a commodity,  and  these  silver  cei  tilicates  would  be  practi- 
cally warehouse  receipts.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  all  the  money  of  the 
world;  for  instance,  sterling  exchange,  bank  bills,  or  anything  else,  is 
practically  a warehouse  receipt,  calling  for  a certain  weight  and  tiueness 
of  gold. 

- Mr.  Leighton.  I take  it  that  anything  of  that  kind,  a gold  certifi- 
cate or  a silver  certificate,  is  siniji  y a convenience  to  prevent  the  hand- 
ling the  title  of  it.  It  is  easier  to  carry  $10,000  in  certificates  than  it  is 
to  carrv  $10,000  in  bulk.  That  is  true  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  \Valkee.  It  is  simply  a transfer  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  It  is  transferred  by  check  payable  to  bearer. 

IMr.  Walker.  A warehouse  receipt  in  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  In  essence.  It  is  customary  in  the  large  commer- 
cial transactions  of  the  world.  In  foreign  countries  having  large  deposits 
of  iron,  certificates  are  issued  representing  iron  in  the  actual  pile. 
Those  certificates  may  flow  through  fifty  or  more  hands  before  they 
are  presented  for  a cargo  of  iron  they  represent  to  be  shipped. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  criticism  that  it  is  used  as  a warehouse  receipt  is 
true  of  money  itself,  ami  is  a marter  of  convenience  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing.  It  .seems  to  me  the 
use  of  certificates  is  for  convenience  in  handling,  to  save  counting,  and 
the  abrasion,  which  comes  from  the  handling  of  coin  money  in  bulk, 

' and  in  transportation. 

FORCE  OF  GRESHAil’s  LAW. 

Mr.  Walker.  For  the  jairpose  of  enabling  me  to  come  to  a conclu- 
' sion,  I will  ask  you  whether,  in  our  exi>erience  of  the  past,  free  coinage 
would  drive  out  gold,  and  whether  it  has  ever  occurred  anywhere  in 
the  world,  that  a ratio  of  coinage  different  from  the  commercial  ratio, 
has  been  maintained  so  that  the  two  metals  interchanged  and  circulated 
in  common  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I have  never  heard  or  known  of  such  a case,  except 
in  cases  where  there  was  a limitation  in  the  coinage,  .so  that  it  merely 
supplied  the  vacuum,  and  the  cheaper  was  redeemable  in  the  more 
valuable. 

Mr.  Walker.  I do  not  mean  as  token  money,  but  I mean  where  the 
two  metals  have  been  maintained.  • 

Mr.  Leighton.  I do  not  believe  it  is  po.s.sible  that  two  moneys  of 
absolutely  different  commercial  values  can  circulate  interchangeably 
unless  one  is  redeemable  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Walker.  I want  to  come  down  to  the  inherent  and  essential 
idea  of  coin  ; and  I will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a fact  that  in  all  the  nations 
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in  tlie  world  the  essential  idea  of  a coin  is  its  use  as  a measure  of  value, 
and  that  if  it  is  convertible  into  anything’,  that  fact  is  the  destruction 
of  t le  essential  property  of  its  value  as  coin  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir;  1 think  that  is  true;  although  you  state 
the  nopositiou  a little  too  broad.  The  standard  of  value  in  the  whole 
civilized  world,  or  in  the  advanced  parts  of  the  world,  is  umjuestion- 
ablj  gold.  In  the  less  civilized  countries,  in  the  domestic  and  local 
inte ’est,  silver  may  have  a place;  but  in  every  product  of  civilized 
coin  tries — I mean  the  advanced  commercial  nations — the  price  of  every- 
thin internal  as  well  as  external,  must  ultimately  be  regulated  by  the 
valve  of  gold. 

* 

GOLD  THE  MORE  STABLE  STANDARD. 

% 

31  r.  Carter.  Which  of  these  metals  has  a fixed  and  recognized  value 
the  vorld  over? 

31  r.  AValker.  AVhich  is  used  to  measure  value  for  everything? 

31  r,  Carter.  Does  the  law  of  sup])ly  and  demand  regulate  every- 
thing according  to  the  value  of  gold  ? 

31  r.  Leighton.  I think  it  does. 

31  r.  Carter.  Judged  by  that  law,  has  gold,  during  the  world’s  his- 
tory, been  as  reliable  as  silver? 

31  r.  Leighton.  I think  it  has  been  subject  to  less  spasmodjc  and 
tern  lorary  iufiueuces.  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that  gold  Las  always 
mai  itained  precisely  the  same  value,  for  we  all  know  it  has  not. 

31  r.  Carter.  Can  you  cite  any  parallel  in  the  production  of  silver, 
any  vhere  in  the  world’s  production,  equal  to  what  gold  was  from  1848 
to  1 iCO  ? 

31  r.  Leighton.  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  statistics  of  sil- 
ver production  to  state  that ; but  relatively  the  production  of  silver 
from  1870  and  following  approximated  that.  I mean  to  say  that  the 
discaveryof  gold  in  Australia  and  California  increased  the  gold  supply 
mu(h  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  In  1869  and  1870,  lollowing  the 
discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada,  the  supply  of  silver  increased  over  what 
it  h id  been  for  previous  years  very  largely. 

DESIRABILITY  AND  BRACTICABILITY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT. 

31  r.  Carter.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  coin  based  on  cer- 
tain unvarying  supplies,  and  since  experience  has  shown  that  alter- 
nat(  ly  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  increased,. but  not  simul- 
tani‘Ously,  can  you  see  any  good  reason  why  both  should  not  constitute 
a m ore  unvarying  standard  than  one  ? 

31  r.  Leighton.  I am  a bimetallist.  I believe  in  the  use  of  both 
metils;  but  I believe  that  free  coinage  would  not  tend  to  the  use  of 
both,  but  to  the  use  of  one,  and  that  one  would  be  silver. 

3 r.  Carter.  Your  objection  to  the  free-coinage  bill  before  this  com- 
mit ee,  is  that  in  jour  opinion  it  would  tend  to  cause  the  hoarding  or 
exp  irtation  of  gold,  and  the  replacement  of  that  hoarding  would  be 
don 3 bv  silver  dollars? 

3^  r.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir;  in  a degree.  I believe  the  two  can  not 
freely  and  without  iiermission  circulate  together. 

3:  r.  Carter.  How,  then,  do  j’ou  reconcile  that  with  your  former 
statement  that  you  are  a bimetallist? 

y.  r.  Leighton.  I believ'e  that  it  is  possible  by  international  agree- 
mei  t to  reach  a basis  upon  which  the  commercial  demand  will  be  so 
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arranged,  covering  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  tend  to  preserve  that  standard;  a thing  which  I 
do  not  think  any  one  countrj'  alone  can  do. 

3Ir.  Carter.  Then  the  balance  can  only  be  sustained  by  positive  law 
or  commercial  treaty  ? 

3Ir.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir;  only  within  limits.  I do  not  think  that 
even  a commercial  agreement  could  maintain  it,  if  in  future  the  produc- 
''  tiou  of  either  silver  or  gold  should  phenomenally  increase  and  the  other 
remain  stationary.  It  would  topple  over. 

\ 3Ir.  Carter.  Then  bimetallism  can  only  be  made  practical  in  com- 

mercial transactions,  in  j'our  opinion,  by  ascribing  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  metals  some  of  the  attributes  ot  fiat  monej'. 

3Ir.  Leighton.  I do  not  know  that  I understand  your  question  fully. 
If  I do  understand  it,  I think  the  equilibrium  is  preserved  by  giving  a 
broader  and  more  extended  field  for  its  use,  and  when  that  field  extends 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  I think  it  reaches  a field  so  large,  so  broad, 
and  .so  extensive,  that  nothing  but  an  unusual  production  of  one  only 
would  disturb  that  equilibrium.  There  may  be  a great  difference  in 
the  relative  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Montana,  and  when  3Ion- 
^ tana  and  California  are  put  together  there  might  be  an  average  of  both 
gold  and  silver  that  would  approach  a ratio  in  which  interchangeabilitj' 
would  exist. 

" 3Ir.  Vaux.  I think  in  the  paper  you  read  you  said  that  you  thought 
that  in  process  of  time  all  the  commercial  countries  would  come  to  an 
understanding  as*to  the  standard  of  ratio  of  gold  and  silver. 

3Ir.  Leighton.  I say  there  is  no  reason  yet  for  deciding  that  there 
will  never  be  such  an  understanding. 

3Ir.  Vaux.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of 
them. 

31r.  Leighton.  I simply  give  my  individual  judgment,  that  when 
the  thing  is  approached  in  the  right  spirit,  without  any  preconceived 
ideas,  but  with  a view  of  reaching  a judicial  conclusion,  if  I maj-  so  ex- 
press it,  I think  it  can  be  done. 

31r.  A^aux.  And  j’ou  further  .said  that  there  was  nothing  .sacred  about 
the  ratio  as  it  stands  now. 

3Ir.  Leighton.  I can  not  see  where  it  is.  I think  there  has  been  a 
, mistake  in  the  whole  legi.slation  of  the  past  few  years,  in  the  idea  that 
there  was  a .sacred  relation  that  must  be  maintained  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

3Ir.  AAux.  I think  that  is  important.  If  such  an  understanding  can 
» be  had  between  the  nations,  we  will  have  a solution  of  the  question. 

31  r.  Leighton.  I think  that  is  the  only  way  of  .solving  it. 

3Ir.  A"aux.  You  put  fact  before  theory? 

31  r.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir. 

3Ir.  AAYllcox.  If  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  would  remouetize 
silver,  would  that  remove  the  objections  to  free  coinage? 

3Ir.  Leighton.  That  proposition  is  too  indefinite.  If  the  great  com- 
mercial nations  ot  the  world  were  to  unite  in  establishing  the  coinage 
„ of  silver  on  a common  basis,  as  to  its  relation  to  gold,  I think  it  would, 
unless  in  future  there  was  some  extraordinary  development  of  silver  or 
of  gold  which  would  have  a tendency  to  disturb  their  relative  value. 

3Ir.  AAYllcox.  If  those  countries  should  agree  upon  a ratio 

31  r.  Leighton.  They  would  have  to  agree  upon  a fact.  If,  in  the 
course  of  nature  that  fact  was  disturbed  by  the  discovery  of  another 
California  or  Australia,  in  the  long  run  it  would  disturb  the  equilibrium 
between  them. 
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y r.  WiLLfAMS.  If  legislation  has  had  anything  to  do  with  equaliz- 
ing either,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  put  them  on  an  equality,  so  far  as 
our  country  is  concerned  ? 

r.  Leighton.  I do  not  think  legislation  here  can  do  much  in  the 
wa.^  of  dctermiuiug  that.  It  rather  declares  than  determines  it.  It  is 
det  ‘iiuined  by  other  considerations  than  legislatiou. 

SUPPLY  OF  AND  DEMAND  FOR  MONEY. 

y r.  Williams.  Would  gold  be  the  same  without  coinage f f 

3d’.  Leighton.  You  are  assuming  something  tbat  it  is  impossible  to 
ass  line.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  gold  is  ever  going 
out  of  coinage  existence  as  a money  metal  as  long  as  civilization  exists,  j 

sim  ply  because  civilization  has  caused  it  to  be  used  as  a money  metal. 

Th«  re  is  uothiug  to  take  its  place,  and  we  cau  not  reconstruct  the  whole 
of  ( ivilizatiou.  It  has  grown  up  in  this  way,  and  you  are  assuming  too 
mu  5h  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  go  out  of  use. 

y Ir.  Williams.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  value  of  metals 
dei  ended  upon  the  supply  and  demand.  Would  the  free  coinage  of 
siher  not  increase  the  demand  for  if?  . . • 

Jilr.  Leighton.  I do  not  think  it  would  iucrease  the  demand  for  it 
be^oud  the  point  of  the  amount  necessary  for  money  for  the  use  of  the 
pec  pie  and  for  commerce.  There  is  a point  when  there  is  enough  money, 
an(  bevoud  ttiat  I do  not  see  that  it  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
mo  ley. 

Dir.  Williams.  How  can  you  tell  where  that  point  is? 

Dir.  Leighton.  We  can  tell  empirically  by  ascertaining  the  course 
of  jusiuess  in  the  country.  It  must  be  found  out  by  experience.  I do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  figuring  it  out.  I think  there  is  a great 
am  )unt  of  nonsense  in  these  per  capita  figures.  A country  like  France 
coi  IS  money  and  the  people  put  it  away,  to  a degree  probably  that  does 
nol  exist  in  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  use  coin 
mooey  in  France  out  of  proportion  to  any  other  civilized  country. 

Hr.  WiLLCOX.  Is  there  a demand  for  a larger  volume  of  mouey  ? 

D Ir.  Leighton.  I can  not  see  any  legitimate  demand,  or  where  it 
■ coi  les  from.  1 think  there  is  no  better  evidence  that  the  supply  is 
suiicieut  than  the  strain  of  last  November  and  December,  under  a 
COI  dition  of  affairs  which  probably  never  will  occur  again  in  a genera- 
tio  '.  There  were  serious  injuries  to  some  who  got  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones,  but  I do  not  think  the  country  suffered. 

jL  great  abundance  of  money  in  existence  anywhere  is  a great  temp- 
tation to  over-loaning,  over-trading,  and  tying  up  capital  iu  questiona- 
blt  enterprises.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  greater  temptation  to 
wLich  an  individual  or  a bank  is  subject  than  when  they  have  an  abun- 
da  jee  of  monev  iu  June,  July,  orAu  gust  to  let  it  out  on  4 or  5 months’ 

’ lopns,  when  they  ought  to  have  it  all  iu  hand  in  September  and  Octo- 
be  ■.  It  is  like  a man  lending  his  overcoat  in  December  to  be  returi:ed 
th<  1st  of  Dilarch.  Every  wise  banker  keeps  the  fact  iu  mind  that  there 
ar»  times  when  the  stress  iu  strong  for  mouey,  and  there  are  other  times 
wl  en  the  stress  is  light,  but  abundance  of  mouey  at  any  time  is  a temp- 
tation to  let  it  out  injudiciously  when  it  can  not  be  gotten  back  in  time. 

;.lr.  Vaux.  Dilen  must  be  called  upon  to  make  good  their  loans. 

Jr.  Leighton.  If  you  call  upon  a few  at  any  given  time  all  is  well, 
bu  if  the  call  is  made  on  a great  many  men  at  the  .same  time  there  is 
gi-«at  distress.  If  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  or  anything  else  is 
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obliged  to  be  pressed  for  sale,  prices  suffer,  although  the  man  owniug 
them  may  have  ample  collateral,  measured  by  all  considerations  of 
value. 

EFFECT  AND  FEAR  OF  FREE  COINAGE. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a tact  that  in  interuatioual  commercial  deal- 
ings, exchanges  are  made  in  one  universal  denomination  of  money, 
whatever  may  be  the  coinage  of  the  couutr}',  and  that  “ sterling  ex- 
change ? ” 

' Mr.  Leighton.  Everything  must  resolve  itself  into  the  value  of  gold 

iu  London — that  is  in  “sterling  exchange.” 

' Mr.  Walker.  Iu  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  country,  iu  reference 

to  silver  and  gold,  from  17112  to  1834,  is  it  conceivable  to  you  that  leg- 
islatiou which  would  give  to  us  free  coinage  in  this  country  alone,  should 
materially  affect  the  commercial  price- of  silver  the  w'orld  over? 

Mr.  Leighton.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  it  should  materially 
affect  it.  The  first  effect  might  be  a little  “ sinirt  ” iu  price  which  wmuld 
verv  soon  drop  back  to  the  proper  and  normal  level. 

Mr.  W'ALKER.  Does  it  not  follow  that  we  should  and  must  necessarily 
reach  a silver  basis  ? 

Dir.  Leighton.  I do  not  understand  why  there  shoul  I be  auy  other 
conclusion.  It  would  surely  be  a transfer  from  our  present  gold  to  a 
sure  silver  basis. 

Mr.  Walker.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  by  that  that  silver  would 
be  shipped  here  or  gold  would  be  shipped  away  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  The  standard  mouey  is  something  totally  different 
from  the  actual  mouey  used.  We  might  transfer  the  standard  while 
we  might  still  use  paper  or  gold.  Gold  might  be  accumulated  and  still 
remain  in  the  country.  I believe  it  remained  here  during  the  whole  of 
the  late  war,  but  at  a premium.  It  is  not  necessarily  shipped  away. 

Mr.  Walker.  Have  you  seen  any  indications  iu  your  business  or  in 
your  bank  of  the  using  of  notes  or  bonds  payable  in  gold  iu  auy  part  of 
the  country,  and  have  any  such  been  received  bv  you:  that  is  to  say. 
have  you  seen  evidence  of  such  commercial  timidity  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I have  within  a very  short  period.  I happen  to  know 
of  several  recent  issues  of  bonds,  which  would  not  have  ordinarily  been 
< so  issued,  that  were  made  gold  bonds,  and  this  has  been  within  a mouth. 

There  came  before  me  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  business  a little  matter 
, which  impressed  me  very  strongly.  It  was  the  case  of  some  notes  from 
a Texas  bank  to  one  of  its  correspondents  in  St.  Louis.  I noticed  that 
*'  those  notes  were  very  short,  only  3 or  4 months’  notes,  aud  they 
were  made  payable  iu  gold.  That  would  not  have  surprised  me  if  it 
had  been  an  individual  case.  They  had  “ Payable  iu  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States,”  printed  iu  them. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  would  indicate  that  that  system  had  been  delib- 
erately  adopted,  and  was  being  used  there? 

Mr.  Leighton.  It  would  indicate  that,  as  they  were  offered  by  a 
Texas  bank  for  discount.  I do  not  know  how  general  that  is,  but  it 
j illustrates  that  they  were  getting  to  the  windward  on  the  threat  of  free 
' coinage. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  that  is  the  case  on  the  Pacific  slope  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I reallj"  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Walker  (to  Mr.  Carter).  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  is  so  to  a considerable  extent. 
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ACT  OF  1890. 

jV  r.  Walker.  I want  to  ask  yon  if  there  is  any  device  which  occurs 
to  ^ on,  or  that  you  have  heard  suggested  iu  your  associations  with  ineu 
whi  • are  experts,  that  is  safer  or  that  will  any  more  fully  accomplish  the 
full  use  of  silver,  as  money  on  a par  with  gold,  than  is  accomplished 
uni  er  our  present  system,  the  law  of  July  14, 1890,  of  issuing  notes  and 
hoi  ling  the  silver  bullion — I mean  until  the  nations  can  determine  and 
uni  ;e  on  the  proper  ratio  for  universal  free  coinage '? 

iUr.  Leighton.  It  seems  to  me  that  until  that  time  comes,  that  our 
pre  ient  use  of  silver  is  the  only  safe  way  in  whidh  the  Government  can 
affc  rd  to  use  silver  as  money,  because  the  Government  is  then  in  a 
position  to  correct  any  mistake  without  loss;  that  is,  to  agree  upon  and 
cor  ‘ect  the  ratio.  If  it  became  necessary  to  correct  that,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  recoin  its  silver  money  it  now  has  without  great 
lost . 

Mr.  Walker.  With  the  Government  taking  all  the  silver  mined  in 
thii  country  and  holding  it,  as  it  does  now,  is  it  conceivable  as  a coni- 
me:  cial  proposition  that  changing  from  the  presimt  method  to  coining 
sih  er  for  its  owner  and  turning  it  out  to  its  owner  to  be  by  him  thrown  ^ 
into  circulation,  would  not  have  a tendency  rather  to  depreciate  the  ' 
pri  'e  of  silver  from  its  present  market  price? 

Jlr.  Leighton.  That  is  a proposition  I should  want  to  think  about 

bet  )re  answering. 

])[r.  Walker.  In  the  period  of  which  I have  spoken — that  4s,  from 
17£!i  to  1834— we  have  tried  twice  in  this  country  coining  silver  out  of 
its  commercial  ratio  to  gold. 

J Ir.  Leighton.  We  can  not  tell  what  is  going  to  be  the  result  ex- 
act ly  of  any  financial  measure,  as  it  depends  frequently  upon  a great 
ma  ly  considerations.  I think  we  can  only  determine  that  the  tendency 
wo  lid  be  unfavorable  to  the  price  of  silver,  or  in  a dangerous  direction. 

' Hr.  Walker.  Would  not  that  be  the  tendency? 

1 Ir.  Leighton.  I am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be.  I am  inclined  to 
thi  ik,  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  free  coinage,  that  the  danger  is 
{without  undertaking  to  say  just  what  its  effect  would  be  iu  retaining 
sib  er  where  it  is  or  enhancing  it)  that  it  would  disturb  the  conditions 
wh  ch  at  present  exist  and  which  are  to  day  entirely  satisfactory.  You 
maf  say  as  much  as  you  choose  iu  regard  to  the  advance  of  the  price 
of  filveV,  but  a great  many  people  think  the  free-coinage  gun  is  loaded 
am.  they  do  not  want  to  .stand  iu  front  of  it  when  it  goes  off’. 

ACT  OF  1878. 

I Ir.  Williams.  They  thought  that  in  1878. 

I Ir.  Leighton,  I thought  there  was  danger  then,  and  that  was  the 
poi  ition  of  cool  financiers.  Few  people  thought  iu  1878  that  a revolu- 
tio  1 was  going  to  occur  from  the  Alli.sou-Bland  act.  The  violent  oppo- 
sition was  to  the  Bland  act,  which  did  not  pass.  They  thought  the 
Al  isou  act,  which  became  a law,  was  in  the  line  of  danger,  and  I be- 
lie' e it  was.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  to-day  to  show  that 
it  was  not  iu  a dangerous  direction.  It  is  not  safe  to  see  how  near  you 
cai  go  to  the  precipice  without  falling  over  it  when  nothing  can  be 
gai  net!  by  so  doing. 

1 Ir.  Williams.  Do  vou  think  we  would  be  in  a better  condition 

A* 

wit  bout  it  than  with  it  ? 

] Ir  Leighton.  I would  not  state  it  in  that  way.  I say  the  country 
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might  have  been  iu  a better  way  if  silver  coinage  had  not  been  entered 
upon  at  that  time.  Probably  other  different  and  safer  financial  meas- 
ures would  have  been  inaugurated,  atfording  full  as  much  currency.  It 
is  folly  to  say  what  they  would  not  have  been,  or  that  the  Government 
would  not  have  jirofited  bj-  remaining  on  a gold  basis. 

LOSS  TO  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER  THROUGH  UNSTABLE  CURRENCY. 

Mr.  Walker.  I want  to  ask  you  whether,  with  a coinage  or  meas- 
ure of  value  that  is  held  to  fluctuate,  and  with  another  which  is  held  to 
be  stable,  if  the  coin  held  to  fluctuate  will  not  nece.ssarily  cause  an 
increased  cost  to  the  producer  of  all  products  a great  deal  larger  than 
the  measure  of  value  which  is  held  to  be  stable.  The  result  of  it  would 
be  that  what  the  farmer  produced  would  cost  him  a great  deal  more 
when  returned  to  him  in  a form  to  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Leighton.  I think  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I think  there 
is  nothing  truer  or  more  often  overlooked  in  legislation  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  than  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  every  burden  has  to  be 
borne  by  the  producer  who  is  also  the  consumer,  and  that  they  have  to 
pay  a premium  on  the  risks  besides.  Men  engaged  in  commerce  will 
always  protect  themselves.  They  are  compelled  to  charge  a premium 
on  every  risk  they  take,  and  always  make  the  premium  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  risk.  To  illustrate  just  what  I mean,  I may  say 
that  at  times  during  the  war  gold  was  very  active,  and  it  was  jumping 
up  orffown  one  or  two  points  at  a time.  It  might  change  four  or  five 
points  in  a day.  The  man  who  dealt  in  it  bought  at  the  lowest  and 
sold  at  the  highest  iirice.  He  could  not  take  the  risk  of  buying  at  the 
quotations  of  the  hour,  as  it  might  go  up  or  down  two  or  three  points 
before  he  could  get  rid  of  it.  All  products  followed  the  same  law. 
There  is  always  .something  additional  charged  for  the  risk.  The  same 
as  in  fire  insurance  or  life  insurance,  because  the  premium  which  would 
balance  the  exact  loss  would  make  a very  unstable  company.  A com- 
pany must  be  prepared  for  great  shocks  and  epidemics.  It'must  have 
something  more  than  that  which  represents  the  strict  average  loss.  The 
merchant  is  obliged  to  do  the  same. 

Walker.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  business  community  know  bv 
experience  that  these  large  sums,  in  the  aggregate,  which’  you  have 
just  indicated  as  being  taken  by  the  middlemen  out  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  before  the  articles  get  back  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  main  injure  most  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I think  that  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  almost  univer.sally*the  result? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I think  so. 

IMPRACTICABILITY  OF  UNITED  STATES  FIXING  RATIO. 

Mr.  Walker.  I will  ask  you  if  there  is  any  class,  distinguished  from 
any  other  class  of  the  community,  which  did  or  could  have  profited  by 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1873  that  demonetized  silver,  and  is  it  ascer- 
tainable that  any  class  did  so  profit? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I do  not  think  so.  At  that  time  it  was  the  universal 
feeling  and  a recognized  fact  that  silver  had  gone  out  of  the  money  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Walker.  And  that  it  had  gone  out  since  1834  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir ; since  1834. 

Mr.  Walker.  Can  the  Government  fix  the  value  of  any  product 
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gold  silver,  or  any  other  product  whatsoever  ? It  may  make  it  receiv- 
able by  law,  but  can  it  fix  the  value  of  it  ? 

M Leighton.  The  Government  can  make  coin  a legal  tender,  which 
simi  ly  iirovides  for  the  existence  of  it  at  the  time.  Transactions  will 
adju  it  themselves  and  adjust  values.  I do  not  think  that  law  can  affect 
it  ex  3ei)ting  as  a temporary  matter. 

M ■.  Walker.  It  appears  that  there  are  770  millions  of  people  who 
use  { ilver  and  L‘72  millions  of  people  who  use  gold  and  silver,  but  prac- 
tical 3’  gold.  You  have  answered  the  question  before  in  several  wajrs, 
but  "want  to  ask  it  in  a new  way.  Is  it  jirobable  that  if  silver  is  given 
free  coinage  in  this  country*  alone  it  jvould  materially' affect  the  com- 
mer*  ial  price  of  it  ? 

M ’.  Leighton.  I do  not  see  how  it  could.  Do  not  understand  me 
as  SI  ating  it  arbitrardy.  I think  it  might  somewhat ; but  I can  not  see 
anv  reason  whv  it  should  affect  it  to  any  considerable  degree. 

POPULAR  IMPORTANCE  OF  HIGH  CREDIT. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  by  the  interest  tables,  which 
are  aitirely  reliable,  on  a 20  years’  loan  at  2 percent,  a man  can  borrow 
$4,3^6  and  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  end  of  20  years  as  if  he  borrowed 
$1,0  )0  at  10  per  cent.,  and  for  a period  of  10  years  he  could  borrow 
$2,1 14,  or  on  5 years  $1,508,  and  pay  the  same  as  though  he  borrowed 
$1,(]  00  at  10  per  cent.  Is  it  not  of  vastly  more  consequence  to  the 
farmer,  the  wage  worker,  or  anybody  who  wants  to  borrow  a little 
mor  ey,  to  have  a high  degree  of  credit  and  confidence  rather  than  cheap 
moi  ey. 

M r.  Leighton.  I think  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  and  that 
the  Parmer  and  producing  classes  are  interested  in  anything  in  the 
sha;  >e  of  a certain  standard  of  value  and  absolute  security  which  gives 
ueci  ssarily  a low  rate  of  interest. 

iVl  r.  Walker.  From  your  ex]>erience,  do  you  think,  if  we  should  come 
to  a silver  basis,  silver  being  held  as  more  fluctuating  than  gold,  the 
teiK  ency  would  be  in  the  other  direction,  owing  to  the  higher  the  risk 
thai  capital  would  take  “? 

. M r.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir. 

danger  in  present  use  of  SIL\"ER. 

Y r.  Comstock.  I would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  business 
woi  Id  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  we  are  adding  to  our  circulating  medium 
attiis  time.  Last  year  we  coined  $21,413,921  in  gold.  Presumably 
we  i ire  coining  about  the  ^me  this  year.  We  will  add  this  year  be- 
twe  iu  $05,000,000  and  $70,000,000  of  silver.  Is  it  or  not  the  opinion  of 
the  business  world  that  we  are  adding  silver  to  our  circulation  as  fast 
as  i : is  safe  to  do  it  1 

IV  r.  Leighton.  I do  not  know  but  we  are  adding  ic  faster  than  it  is 
safe  to  do  it.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  are.  In  the  present  condition 
of  t lings  a silver  basis  is  inevitable  if  we  keep  on. 

IV  r.  Comstock.  Your  judgment  is  that  we  are  already  adding  silver 

too  rapidly  f 

IV  r.  Leighton.  We  are  on  the  road  to  trouble  now. 

nonpartisan  opposition  to  free  coinage. 

IV  r.  Tracey.  I understood  you  to  state  that  the  persons  whom  you 
rep  eseut,  and  who  allege  that  there  should  be  no  further  legislation  on 
silv  er  at  the  present  time,  do  not  all  belong  to  any  one  of  the  great 
pol  tical  parties  ? 
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Mr.  Leighton.  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Tracey.  From  your  section  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I do  not  know  but  what  I can  state  with  absolute 
safety  that  there  are  more  Democrats  among  them  than  Kepublicans. 
The  feeling  is  nearly  universal  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lacey.  You  think  those  persons  are  united  in  their  opinion? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I think  they  are. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  there  have  been  millions 
of  communications  sent  out  bj'  the  silver  j)eoj)le  ; that  8,000  petitions 
have  been  sent  out,  and  82  have  been  returned.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  country  have  had  both  sides  of  this  question  presented 
to  them ; and  do  you  believe  there  is  a demand  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  from  j’our  people  who  know  both  sides  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I am  only  stating  an  individual  opinion,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is.  I believe  this  talk  about  the  demand  of  the  peo- 
ple for  free  coinage  is  all  bosh.  I think  there  is  no  such  demand.  I do 
not  believe  it  exists.  I think  it  is  the  manufactured  appearance  of  a 
sentiment  which  does  not  exist  in  fact.  I speak  only  for  those  with 
whom  I come  iu  contact. 

danger  in  present  use  of  silver. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Under  our  legislation  we  are  now  adding  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  silver  to  our  money  that  is  added  by  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  including  India.  Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  I am  not  prepared  to  state.  When  I said  that  we 
were  drifting  in  the  direction  of  a silver  basis  I referred  to  the  fact  that 
if  anything  should  occur  by  which  the  international  exchanges  should 
be  decidedly  against  us  gold  would  have  to  go  to  a premium  or  from 
this  country.  Gold  coin  may  go ; silver  may  go  as  bullion,  but  silver 
coin  can  not  go  as  long  as  you  give  it  a power  in  law  above  its  normal 
power,  which  keeps  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  silver  coinage  of  the  world  for  the  last  year  was 
$134,000,000,  and  that  for  the  year  before  was  $132,000,000.  The  United 
States  is  now  adding  to  its  money  more  than  half  the  entire  amount  of 
the  silver  coinage  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  moment  coin  leaves  any  coun- 
try that  it  leaves  it  only  as  bullion,  and  is  dumped  into  the  pile  of  bul- 
lion in  the  country  to  which  it  goes  ? 

Mr.  Leighton.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  I said  that  gold 
can  go  as  coin  or  bullion,  the  value  being  the  same,  and  in  settling  bal- 
ances it  is  worth  as  much  m bullion  as  in  coin,  while  silver  is  worth 
more  as  coin  than  it  is  as  bullion,  so  long  as  we  give  it  an  artificial  posi- 
tion as  token  money  in  our  domestic  commerce.  Gold  coin  may  decrease, 
but  silver  coin  can  not  decrease  when  overvalued. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  evening,  February  11, 
1891,  at  7:30  p.  m. 
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